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DOI is out 
for blood! 


The employees of BLM and other 
Interior Department offices throughout 
Alaska have undertaken an unusual 
task: to donate 1,000 units of blood to 
the Blood Bank of Alaska over the 
next year. 

Deborah L. Williams, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary, recently 
kicked off the DOI Blood Drive. 
Williams, BLM Associate State 
Director Sally Wisely, and the mana- 
gers of nearly a dozen DOI! bureaus or 
offices throughout Alaska met at the 
Anchorage Blood Bank Nov. 1 to 
donate the first units of blood. 

“This is an excellent community 
program for us to get involved in,” 
Williams says. “It reinforces the 
positive role we have in our state and, 
most importantly, provides much 
needed blood to our fellow Alaskans.” 

Current and retired employees 
sign a registration book at the blood 
bank upon each donation so BLM can 
receive credit. A traveling trophy will 
be given quarterly to the DOI bureau 
or office having the largest percentage 
of employees statewide giving blood. 
Employees unable to give blood may 
use a proxy donor, such as a friend or 
relative, and receive credit for their 
agency. 


kickoff of the DOI Blood Drive. 


This is a statewide project. 
Northern BLMers may donate blood at 
the Fairbanks Memorial Hospital Blood 
Bank. Employees outside Anchorage 
or Fairbanks may donate when they 
visit one of these communities. 
Federal employees are authorized 
administrative leave to donate blood. 

The Blood Bank of Alaska pro- 
vides blood to 20 hospitals statewide, 
and often experiences critical short- 
ages. For more information about the 
DOI Blood Drive, contact John Rumps 
at 271-5055 or via e-mail (AK-950). 


ASD Sally Wisely was among the first employees to donate blood at the Nov. 1 
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BLM retiree Ray McDonald 
became a member of the Blood 
Bank of Alaska “Ten Gallon Club” 
earlier this year. As you visit the 


Anchorage Blood Bank, look for 

a commemorative plaque bearing 

his name in the foyer. 
Congratulations, Ray! 


Bureau of Land Management-Alaska 


Teresa McPherson 
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38 A holiday 
a” message from 
the state director 


Seasons greetings! 

| think we'll all remember 
1995 as a year of challenges. 
This year the employees of 
BLM Alaska have proven their 
flexibility, their ingenuity, their 
willingness to adapt and try new 
ways of getting the job done. 
I'm pleased with the results. 
And | hope you'll take these 
skills with you into 1996, as we 
face the new year a leaner, 
more streamlined workforce 
than ever before. 

This is an appropriate time 
to remember the true spirit of 
the holidays, and the generous 
spirit of the employees of BLM. 
Many of you are actively 
involved in your communities, 
supporting many important 
charities, schools and places of 
worship with your time, effort 
and financial support. 

But | want to ask you to go 
one step further. As you go 
about your holiday festivities, 
please consider taking the time 
to stop by your local blood bank 
to give the gift of life. The busy 
holiday season often brings 
critical shortages of blood. The 
DOI Blood Drive can help 
guarantee much needed blood 
for our employees and fellow 
Alaskans. 

As we enjoy the Alaskan 
winter and all the wonderful 
holiday activities the Great 
Land has to offer, | want to wish 
all of you a safe and happy 
holiday season, and all the best 
for the coming new year. 


Tom Allen 
State Director 
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BLM volunteers 


Thanks to a great volunteer! 


What makes a volunteer special? 
Given hiring freezes and uncertain 
budgets, maybe the answer is a 
volunteer who sticks around long 
enough for the agency to benefit from 
the training he or she received. The 
ASO Resources Division found this 
and more in Cindy Lindquist, who has 
contributed nearly 1,800 hours of 
volunteer service to BLM over the past 
year. 

Associate State Director Sally 
Wisely presented Lindquist with an 
honorary award Oct. 30. Her co- 
workers had set up the event to 
recognize her outstanding attitude, 
dedication and efforts in the division. 
Lindquist’s supervisor, Bob Merrill, 
says her work ethic “should be a 
benchmark for the rest of us. Visitors 
are always surprised to learn she’s a 
volunteer and not an employee, 
because she’s so dedicated and 
professional.” 

Her quick smile, ready laugh, and 
refreshing enthusiasm quickly made 


her a hit with the Minerals staff. She’s 
tackled a wide variety of tasks as a 
volunteer. She uses the LIS to verify 
casefile data and identify necessary 
data deletions, corrections and 
additions, and to pull casefile abstracts 
for her division’s land law examiners. 
She does research in the Federal 
Court’s Law Library and BLM’s 
Resource Library, Public Room and 
Docket, where federal land and 
minerals records are maintained. 
Lindquist gives her Minerals team 
high marks. “I couldn’t have been 
introduced to a better group of 
people,” she says. “Joe Dygas was 
always willing to take the time to 
explain things. Bob Merrill really went 
to bat for me. He gave me challenging 
tasks, like sending me to the Law 
Library to research decisions.” She 
has equally high praise for land law 
examiners Leslie Torrence and Evvie 
Punches, and the geologists and other 
Minerals staff who “force me to be 
creative,’ she says. “They’re terrific.” 


Teresa McPherson 


Volunteer Cindy Lindquist holds a BLM Honorary Award she was presented Oct. 
30. She says Joe Dygas and Bob Merrill are “two of the greatest supervisors in the 
world!” 


Boy's 
canoe trip 
yields rare 
fossil find 


When Devan Foster saw a skull 
on the beach by Birch Creek in the 
White Mountains north of Fairbanks, 
he thought it was a bear because the 
teeth were so big. He brought it to 
curators at the University of Alaska 
Museum, who took a look at it and 
knew better. It was the fossilized skull 
of an extinct North American lion, 
which roamed the northern regions 
15,000 to 40,000 years ago. 

“Fossilized skulls of lions are rare 
and this is one of the best preserved 
samples we have seen,” John Cook, 
BLM archaeologist in the Northern 
District, said. “It’s the first that we are 
carbon dating.” 

Devan, a 12-year-old from Wasilla, 
discovered the trophy during a canoe 
trip on Birch Creek last summer. The 
Fosters stopped at the museum in 
Fairbanks on their way home and saw 
fossilized lion skulls that looked similar 
to their find. They asked staff at the 
museum to examine it. “When they 
realized what it was, they got really 
excited,” Devan told the Fairbanks 
Daily News-Miner. The fossil is on 
display at the Southcentral Alaska 
Museum of Natural History in Eagle 
River, and will eventually return to the 
UA Museum at Fairbanks. 

Cook commended the Fosters for 
bringing their trophy to university 
officials and making it available so 
others could view it and examine it. 
BLM manages the wild and scenic 
river corridor where the fossil was 
found. Under an agreement, the 
University of Alaska Museum curates 
fossilized remains found on BLM- 
managed public land. 

Cook, who inspected the site in 
early September, said the skull lay at 


The skull found by 12-year-old Devan Foster on Birch Creek is from an extinct 
North American lion. BLM archaeologist John Cook sent the fossil to a laboratory 


to determine its age. 


the bottom of a 75-foot bluff that had 
recently eroded. More fossilized 
remains may be found in the muck, 
frozen soil and ice wedges. “It’s a new 
site for Birch Creek and we'll be keep- 
ing an eye on it for future findings,” 
Cook said. 

Lions roamed Alaska’s Interior 
during the Ice Age, according to Dr. 
Roland Gangloff, curator of Earth 
Science Collections at the museum. 
Similar in size and appearance to the 
modern East African lion, they 
probably also hunted in prides, taking 
small mammoth, bison and horses. 
“They were high on the food chain, if 


not at the top,” Gangloff said. Along 
with their prey, they vanished as the 
ice receded. 

Until now, skulls of the big carni- 
vores have been dated by comparing 
them with the age of other bones 
found in deposits with them. Cook said 
the skull found by Devan Foster was 
exceptionally well preserved, allowing 
carbon testing by a mass spectro- 
meter. He sent a small sample of the 
skull to a laboratory in Miami and 
expects results back by the end of the 
year. 

—Andy Williams 


Panthera atrox 
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University of Alaska Museum 


Technology 
Peps ae Ste ate A es | 


GIS expert 
explores 
applications 
with BLM, 
AFS 


Geographic information systems 
have been around since the 1970s 
and have become the analyzing tool of 
choice for ecosystem managers. Now, 
with Tim Hammond's help, BLM’s 
Northern District and Alaska Fire 
Service are considering GIS uses for 
everything from examining the rela- 
tionship between grayling and boat 


Tim Hammond 

is working with 
the BLM in 
Fairbanks for two 
years to show 
Northern District 
and Alaska Fire 
Service personnel 
how to use 
Geographic 
Information 
Systems, an 
important 
analyzing tool for 
ecosystem 
managers. 
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landings to modeling how fast a fire 
will burn in specific conditions. 

“GIS requires an open mind—a 
whole new way of thinking and a new 
way of approaching problem-solving,” 
said Hammond, who is working with 
the BLM for two years to explore 
possible GIS applications for fire 
managers, wildlife biologists and 
recreation planners. Hammond's job 
includes training staff and guiding 
them in their efforts to discover where 
GIS fits best in their organization. 

Although most people think of 
maps when they hear of GIS, 
Hammond says the powerful spatial 
analyzer has broader applications. 
“The system can show if there is a 
relationship between boat landings 
and grayling size, or it can analyze the 
impacts on stream bank erosion if 
rafting is increased by 10 percent,” he 
said. 

For fire managers, Hammond 
explains, GIS can answer questions 
like, “How many fires were there 
between 1985 and 1995 in the 
Tanana/Upper Yukon Zone that were 
larger than 1,000 acres and started on 
Native allotments?” The computer 
does its data crunching, and the 


printer produces a topo map with your 
questions answered in colorful, 
graphic clarity. 

Hammond said data collection and 
entry is 75-95 percent of the cost of 
assembling a GIS system, and the 
transition to the new system requires a 
change in attitude—going from the 
familiar hanging maps with hand- 
drawn changes to a computer map 
library. There will be a steep learning 
curve as staffers acquire GIS skills, 
but, says Hammond, “Anyone is 
capable of learning GIS.” 

Hammond, who has graduate 
degree training at the University of 
Alaska Fairbanks and practical 
experience using GIS for forestry 
projects, is presenting a training 
session, What is GIS and Why Should 
| Care? for AFS and NDO audiences. 
For more information, contact him at 
AFS (907) 356-5581 or NDO (907) 
474-2210. 


—Deborah Villas 


Deborah Villas is a journalism 
student at the University of Alaska 
Fairbanks and an intern with BLM 
Public Affairs in the Northern District. 


Andy Williams 


What we did 
during Furlough 95 


furlough: n: a leave of absence from work; 


What Webster doesn't tell us is 
that furloughs can wreck havoc with 
our deadlines, as well as our personal 
lives. While many employees 
welcomed the time off, others elected 
to take work home to avoid falling 
behind. Many of us worried just how 
long the furlough would last, whether 
we'd receive retroactive pay (officially, 
Congress is under no obligation to pay 
employees for lost wages during a 
furlough), and whether paychecks 
would be delayed. 

Many employees took advantage 
of the furlough to catch up on home 
repairs, or to spend quality time with 
our families. Many of us filed for 
unemployment compensation, in the 
event the crisis continued. Some 
employees used the time to volunteer 
for schools or other community service 
efforts. And we followed the budget 
crisis through CNN, C-SPAN or other 
news sources. 

Our views about the involuntary 
furlough and the ways we filled our 
days varied greatly. But the common 
bond we all shared was the flexibility 
to bend and sway during times of 
uncertainty, and the ability to return to 
our jobs, pick up where we left off, and 
carry on with our duties. 


Here’s what several employees did 
during the furlough: 


Van Waggoner, AK-040: “I 
volunteered for the school district 
elementary science program for three 
days, and did some volunteer work at 
my daughter’s school. How do | ever 
find time for this job?!” 

Sandy Dunn, AK-950: “I hada 
long lunch with my investment 
counselor. We talked about politics 


vt: to lay off from work 


and the future. Some of the time was 
spent shopping and unfortunately, 
because | had lots of time to look, | 
bought more than usual. Sometimes, 
free time can be expensive.” 

Paul Boos, AK-931: “Furlough, 
what furlough? | spent four days 
working on a research paper | will 
present in Reno in early December.” 

Barbara Wiley, AK-915: “I knitted, 
read and played with my grandsons. | 
didn't worry; I’ve been through this 
exercise many times before. They just 
seem to get longer.” 


“| cut firewood, tuned up 
my pickup, played house 
husband, worried a lot, 


watched C-SPAN (everyone 
should do that for a day), 


and didn’t spend money.” 
—NMike Jarrett, AK-951 


Mary Hanson, AK-931: “Il wasn't 
worried about the furlough. | had a 
week’s vacation planned since March 
on Little Cayman Island and so went 
ahead and enjoyed myself. Although | 
must admit, the island | was on did get 
CNN, and | listened to it a couple 
times and ended up having night- 
mares about the budget!” 

Sue Martin, AK-953: “lI worried, | 
stewed, | applied for unemployment, | 
looked for other options and, finally, | 
got angry.” 

Bob King, AK-931: “I drafted a 
short article | hope to have published 
on a commercial stereo-photographer 
and salesman of the 1920s and 
1930s. | also worked more on two new 
exhibits for the Resources Library, 
including one that will feature the rapid 


evolution of today’s hand-held calcula- 
tors. If anyone has ‘old’ calculators 
they don’t want, I’d love to get them!” 

Lois Simenson, AK-955: “I spent 
as much time as | could with my two 
small daughters. We had a very 
relaxing week together. | wasn’t 
worried about losing my wages. The 
trade-off of being with my girls was 
worth it to me.” 

Keith Westfall, AK-953: “Went 
snowmobiling at Lake Louise.” 

Justin Oldham, AK-924: “Because 
| am committed to preserving the 
health of the land, | had faith. | had fun 
in the sun, made new friends and 
experienced new things. Then | salted 
away some bucks, just in case | need 
to preserve the health of the land 
again in December.” 

Randy Meyers, AK-020: “I slept 
late, then raced outside to cross 
country ski and ice skate. At night | 
read and knitted under full spectrum 
lights, in close proximity to a well- 
stocked wood stove. Drank copious 
amounts of strong black tea. Bliss!” 

Sharon Wilson, AK-313: “No 
relaxation time. Spent the first day at 
the office until 3 p.m. getting the 
recorder done, the rangers fixed up 
with a cell phone, talking to media; two 
days running to town for meetings; 
and one day cleaning house and 
clearing up paperwork piles. Not much 
different than being at work!” 

Donna Lance, AK-950: “I finally 
found time to sew! Made my dress for 
my daughter's wedding next spring. | 
hadn't had time to sew since she was 
a baby and | wasn’t working. Kept me 
from fretting!” 


(continued on page 6) 
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Furlough (continued) 


Glencora Lannen, AK-915: “I worked with my two 
(huge) dogs in a vain attempt to teach them to stay off the 
bed, get out of my way when | walk down the stairs, quit 
eating the smaller dog’s food, quit antagonizing the cat, 
and stop that disturbing shedding of hair. | was extremely 
successful in training them to get out of my way—now they 
simply trip me at the TOP of the stairs. They stay off the 
bed—when I’m not in it. They stopped stealing the other 
dog’s food—they simply push her out of the way at the 
gitgo and wolf it down in front of me. They have NOT quit 
antagonizing the cat, and now the cat is also shedding.” 

Bill Diel, AK-040: “I spent much of the time running 
errands, catching up on minor house repairs, and as a 
teacher’s aide for my daughter's first grade class. | found it 
hard to kick back and enjoy the furlough knowing that the 
kids in my son’s third grade class had more sense than 
many of the folks in Washington!” 

Nancy Brainerd, AK-951: “Did some sleep ins. Clean- 
ing out of closets, drawers, file cabinet. Nurtured some 
friendships. New tires on front of car. Letter writing to 
family/friends. And kept up with the antics in Washington!” 

Jim Herriges, AK-020: “Cold Congressional/presidential 
relations coincided with the freeze-up of my water pipe, so | 
spent a good part of the furlough trying to apply heat in 
various ways and places. | wouldn't have minded this too 
much if | was toiling on my own place, but I’m renting!” 

Helen Oradei, AK-951: “I worked in a local lawyer's 
office, typing and answering phones so they could meet 
some important deadlines. I’ve decided to ask that they 
donate the money | earned that day to Covenant House. 
You'll be glad to know that the private sector encounters 
the same type of problems we do here and, from what | 
could ascertain, doesn’t deal with them any better or worse 
than we do. I’m glad to be back, refreshed and rested, and 
truly grateful that | work here.” 


MEMO 
11/20/95 


To: All Employees 
From: Mike Dombeck 


I've never seen more smiling faces first thing on 
Monday morning. Seeing people truly happy to be at 
work is wonderful. Last week was a crippling week 
because the people who really do the work were idled 
by the budget impasse. Permits were not issued, 
resource advisory council meetings were canceled, 
and public rooms were closed, to mention only a few 
of the many services all of you provide. | believe we 
all got a taste of the many very essential tasks carried 
out by public servants, and a new appreciation for 
what all of you do. Welcome back!!! 


Editor wishes to thank the many employees who provided comments for 
this article. I’m only sorry there wasn’t space to print them all! —TMc 
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AFN Convention ’95 


A three-year-old dances with family members as the Tlingit- 
Haida Dancers delight delegates at the 1995 Alaska 
Federation of Natives Annual Convention held Oct. 18-21 in 
Anchorage. BLM staffed an information booth and provided 
Native allotment status reports via LIS computer linkup. 


Below: Assistant Secretary of the Interior Bob Armstrong 
announces an agreement with Alyeska Pipeline Service 
Company to step up training and employment opportunities 
for Alaska Natives along the 800-mile pipeline system. The 
agreement was signed by Armstrong and Alyeska President 
David Pritchard Oct. 20. 


Ed Bovy 


Ed Bovy 


Workwise or Otherwise 


The Campbell Tract was the site of Public Lands 
Appreciation Day Sept. 30. PLAD is an annual nationwide 
event which promotes the use of volunteers to further 
conservation of natural resources on public lands. 
Campbell Tract was Alaska’s only PLAD site, where 85 
volunteers rehabilitated sections of recreational trails by 
laying gravel and geotextile matting, rerouted a mushing 
trail and installed eight signs. 

The event was organized by ADO outdoor recreation 
specialist Janelle Eklund, who oversaw operations from a 
- command center at the Anchorage District. The center 
maintained radio contact with numerous work crews for the 
delivery of supplies and instructions throughout the day. 
Boy Scout troops, BLM employees and their children, and 
employees from the Forest Service, National Park Service, 
and Corps of Engineers contributed to the day’s success. 
State Director Tom Allen officiated a ceremony honoring 
the volunteers. Lunches were donated by MacDonalds, in 
cooperation with its Empire Enterprises franchise. 

> 

Construction on the Campbell Creek Environmental 
Education Center is proceeding well, with 40 percent of the 
project now complete. The contractor is presently working 
on structural framing of the building. The contractor 
anticipates completion by the end of June 1996, sooner 
than the earlier projected date of fall 1996. 

} 

Anchorage management consultant Meg Hayes 
recently visited the ASO Public Room. Pleased with the 
customer service she received, she put her kudos in writing 
to BLM: “Customer interface is where businesses succeed 


or fail. | compliment you on understanding this principle and 


implementing it at BLM,” Hayes wrote. 

“In particular, Sharon Dean patiently showed me how 
to get the answers to my questions, as well as simply 
answering them. This means | can be more independent 
when | come back with a similar request for a different 
client. In addition, Sharon has volunteered that certain 
types of reports are available when | come in with related 
information requests. 

“Sharon does a terrific job for you, often under trying 
circumstances. | worked the DNR public information desk 
in Fairbanks twenty years ago, and | know what a tough job 
it is. Thanks for ensuring that the public is well served at 
BLM’s land information office.” 

a 

Anchorage District ranger Randy Tracy reports that two 
vehicles were broken into at the Campbell Tract’s new 
parking area just outside the gate at the office compound. 
The area is where visitors park their vehicles before 
recreating on the tract. 

<p 

Retired Alaska BLMer Peter Nilles and his wife recently 
left Alaska to make their home in Auburn, Wash. “This will 
let us travel by car a little more, as we won't have to get on 
an airplane to start the trip,” Peter writes. 


“Since my retirement from BLM, we've traveled some 
and enjoyed several parts of Alaska. Since May we’ve 
made three trips to Boise and several little trips around 
Washington and Oregon. 

“It doesn't seem possible that it’s been ten years since 
my retirement. Although I’ve not seen many of you since | 
retired, it was hard to leave so many friends in Alaska. 
However, we do plan to return to Alaska as frequently as 
possible.” 

<> 

The holiday season will soon be upon us, and what 
could be a better gift or stocking stuffer than a BLM 
Cookbook! They sell for $7 each, or two for $12. All 
proceeds will help pay for the BLM Christmas Party, to be 
held Friday, Dec. 22, at the Anchorage Golden Lion Hotel. 
For more information on the cookbooks, the party, or to 
assist in the festivities, contact John Miller at 271-5721 


They vont your blood... 


Above: 
Resources DSD 
Nolan Heath 
displays nerves of 
steel as his arm is 
prepared for 
blood donation. 
Left: Later, the 
ordeal proved too 
much for him! 


Your employee 
newsletter is 
printed on 
recycled paper. 


co 
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ALASKA PEOPLE is 
published bimonthly for 
Current and retired BLM 
Alaska employees. It’s 
produced by the External 
Affairs Staff, Alaska State 
Office, 222 W. 7th Avenue, 
#13, Anchorage, AK 99513- 
7599. Phone (907) 271-5555. 
Employee contributions are 
gladly accepted! 


Chief - Dave Vickery 
Editor - Teresa McPherson 
Graphics - Jim Mroczek 


Dan Gullickson 


BLM rangers Mike Billbe, left, and Ed Lee talk to soldiers about careers in BLM law 
enforcement during a career fair at Fort Wainwright Nov. 2. The program was Be 
sponsored by the installation’s Job Assistance Center. Billbe and Lee talked to 
participants about their work with the Northern District and about application, 
employment and hiring processes. 


Happy, 
Holidays! 


Bureau of Land Management 
222 West 7th Avenue, #13 
Anchorage, Alaska 99513-7599 
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